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BEBECCA M. TYLOR. 


The recent decease of this earnest and de- 
“Friend recalls many incidents in her 
quered but very useful life, that exemplify 
courage and a faithful adherence to 
uifested duty will enable a frail and sensi- 
woman to accomplish. 
be was born in Philadelphia, Seventh mo. 
1823, of Presbyterian parentage, but 
left an orphan at a tender age. A serious 
tion of the eyes, which lasted for many 
, greatly interfered with her study of 
but she was thoughtful and observing, 
when her sight was improved gave her- 
i to the work of education, ind became a 
wessful teacher. 
She united with the Presbyterians, and was 
alous worker in that y, but becoming 
tainted with members of the Society of 
“ud: and examining their doctrines and 
monies she was led, through sincere con- 
tion, to cast in her lot with them, and was 
tived into membership. 
we married Isaac Satterthwaite, a member 
ithe Society, and lived successively in Penn- 
vauia, New Jersey, Indiana and Towa. 
the latter State they had lived but one 
th when her husband was attacked with 
umonia and died, leaving her, while she 
yet in her twenties, with five little chil- 
M, and among strangers. 
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She determined to find her way back to her 
native city, and set out on her long and tedi- 
ous journey. The scenes she through 
and the difficulties that beset her during the 
two weeks of travel across the plains, and the 
six weeks on a canal boat, then the best mode 
of conveyance, caring for and ministering to 
the needs of her helpless little ones, all seem 
more like a romance than the actual expe- 
rience of a lonely but courageous woman. 
Having settled in Philadelphia again, she 
opened a dress-making establishment, but 
being uneasy with catering to the fashion- 
able tastes of her customers, she abandoned 
a lucrative business and turned her atten- 
tion to study with the view of becoming a 
teacher. 

In the cause of education she went to 
Maryland, and opened a school in the lower 
part of Caroline county, in the miust of a 
small settlement of Friends. In those days 
public schools were inadequate to the demands, 
and her school was crowded, for the be- 
nevolent teacher could refuse admittance to 
none. There are many now living to testify 
to the good results of her work in that vine- 
yard. Here she met her late husband, Jona- 
than Tylor, whose ideas and principles were 
but a counterpart of her own, and they went 
hand:in hand in maintaining their earnest con- 
victions of right and duty. The family lived 
on a farm, but subsequently removed to 
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Denton, where, in 1868, Rebecca was again 
left a widow, yet she continued to lend a help- 
ing hand to every good and useful work, with 
unflagging interest and an industry that in 
one so frail in body was truly marvelous. 

She was an occasional contributor to the | 
columns of Friends’ Intelligencer, but not very 
recently. She also wrote for the secular 

apers, and corresponded at one time with 

orace Greeley on the subject of emanci- 
pation. Her letters were printed in the NV. Y. 
Tribune and copied by various northern jour- 
nals. The columns of the local press also | 
contained articles from her pen from time to 
time. Her style was terse and telling. 

At her home, near town, slaves, with the 
consent of their masters, and free colored 
people, used to congregate, to hear her read 
the Bible. Upon an occasion of this sort a 
deputy sheriff of Caroline county drove up 
to the house and warned her that she must 
desist from “this business.” She declined to 
do so, giving her reasons, and invited the 
irate officer to listen to her read. At the time 
of the founding of public colored schools she 
employed herself as a teacher. The improved 
condition of the county almshouse in late 
years is due largely to her endeavor, as is 
also the free library of Denton. 

The last active work of Rebecca M. Tylor 
was in the cause of Friends’ schools. About 
one year ago she aided in the re-opening of 
the school in Easton, New York, where two 
of her children are engaged as teachers. 
When this was accomplished she fel: that 
little more was left for her but to bide the 
time of change, which her rapidly failing 
health warned her was not far distant. 

She contemplated her departure without 
fear, the strong faith that had upheld her 
in her earthly pilgrimage grew firmer and 
brighter as she neared the shores of the 
eternal world. 

It was a lesson in reverent trust to sit by 
her bedside and listen to the sweet words of 
encouragement, and the assurances of unfail- 
ing support from the source of all strength, 
that fell in broken sentences from her lips. 
Her close was calm and peaceful. 

She was revered and loved by the whole 
neighborhood, papa by the children, and 
her removal is felt as a personal loss by many 
who shared her friendship. She was an inde- 
fatigable worker at whatever she under- 
took. The Friends’ meeting in the vicinity 
of Denton might be said to owe its continued 
existence to her faithfulness, and no where will 
her death be more sensibly felt than by the 
little band accustomed to meet with her there 
in the First-day school, and im the religious 
meeting. 

May the same mantle that clothed her 
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spirit rest upon some who are left, tha 
work may go on and the good seed pyr 
so tenderly by Rebecca M. Tylor cogs 
to bear fruit to the honor of the Great } 


| bandman. 


The Denton Journal paid a fitting trij 
to her memory, from which many of the; 
dents here given have been taken, L, J.J 


THE LOVE OF GoD, 


An Address delivered in England by Keshyp 
der Sen, 7 


Continued from page 435. 


Our love of God must, in the third p 
be devotional. We must not rest satis 
with hollow deeds of righteousness, 
empty morality. We must worship ( 
must bring before Him the offerings of 
souls,—our thanksgivings, devotions, 
prayers. The soul must be at work asy 
as the hands ought to be at work. If 
intellect has made itself acceptable untog 
aud if the hands have been found read 
give offerings unto the Lord, the soul y 
not be idle. Let the soul send forth ql 
best and noblest aspirations, prayers, 
devotions unto God. Let us be found 
ceasing in our prayers. God wishes tos 
His children assembled in churches 
chapels to glorify His name, and also 
the family altar in order to render ths 
givings in the domestic circle. , Nay, He 
mands from us prayers in solitude wher 
man is near to hear our prayers, whea 
earthly eyes are near to see what we de 
earthly ears to hear what we are about to 
In solitude let us open our hearts in the 
manner possible unto our God ; for our 
prayers, our best devotional offering, 
those which we give unto the Lord in slit 
When we are alone, we feel His thr 
presence as we never felt before, as we 
can do, perhaps, in large gatherings. 
then open our hearts freely and unreservé 
and tell Him, as the child tells its pare 
what we need. Let our devotions be 
Let us not go through cold ritual, cold i 
of prayer, but let our hearts be warm. 
our souls give out fresh devotions, 
prayers, every day of our life. We must 
God with the soul. If we do not wo 
God, how can we be said to love Gol! 
He is the highest and the mightiest, shd 
we not think it a privilege to approach 
and offer our prayers and thanksgiving’ 
fore His great and majestic throne! 
who is above us all, who filleth all 9 
does He not demand from us devotion, ho 
and worship, and heartfelt adoration! 
can think of the Lord, and let his heart 
soul remain idle? No. The very com 
tiou of the Deity naturally and sponta 
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hes the chords of our soul, and instinct- | feel, as they ought to feel, the Lord. We 
we offer Him praise and glory, and we | know the Lord, we serve the Lord, and we 
eto do so time without end. The very | worship the Lord; but the question is, “ Do 
of the majestic and supreme God presid- | we love the Lord?” The very mention of 
over the destinies of individuals and na-|God’s name ought to enkindle the best and 
sthe very conception of a God full of | purest affections of our heart. We ought to 
realy majesty, purity, and glory, calls | feel a thrill running through the inmost depths 
our homage. We kneel down almost | of our heart as soon as we are reminded that 
hout an effort, and the soul sends forth its | a God, a living, loving father, is present be- 
and warmest devotions and its sweetest | fore us. 


vers. 
But, above all, our love of God must be 
tional: we must love God with the heart. 


Dry theology can never be interest- 
ing. Perhaps Christendom has for a long 
time passed through heartless systems of 
theology and lifeless ritual. Perhaps the 


sis the great thing needed in modern | heart has been smothered under the crushing 


s, We have, perhaps, learned to love 
i with the intellect, with the will, and 
pthe soul. There are places for worship, 
eare hospitals and houses of charity, and 

are also vast theological libraries. All 
¢things prove most conclusively that our 
liect is busily employed in seeking God, 
our hands are active in serving Him, and 
our souls are engaged in praising and 
rug Him. But what of the heart? Do 
not see that there is something like heart- 
ys, if I may so say, in the theology of 
present day? Do we feel it comforting to 
hearts? Are our hearts cheered and re- 


bed, when we draw near to the Lord? I 
it that there are many whose understand- 


ad reason find satisfaction in correct 
eptions of the Deity and the next world. 
padmit that there are many men—truly 
tian men and women—in Christendom 
e hands are ever ready to serve God 
tically, who are faithful servants of their 
t. Ido admit that many are engaged 

rly and punctually in worshiping God, 
that in doing so they rigidly conform to 
prescribed ritual. But the heart, perhaps, 
tot find that amount of comfort which 
faright todemand. We cannot ignore 
heart. Stiff, heartless religion is no 
pon at all. We cannot mutilate any 

ment of life. Our whole lives must be 

acceptable to God. The love of God 
Aito leaven the whole of our lives. If 
hands, and if the mind and soul, have 
brought as willing offerings before the 
¥, Why should not the heart also be 
‘ut there? When we enter our churches, 

we leave our hearts behind in the 
atic circle, in the place of business, in 
ifices and banking establishments ? Shall 
tllow the world to devour and swallow up 
learts completely, so as to leave no resi- 
fr our God, our dearand beloved Father ? 

Weallow the interests of the world to 
ime and exhaust our affections, and will 
tlitle be left for the Lord, who is, or 
ht to be, dearer to us than all things else 
world? But, alas! our hearts do not 


weight of too much intellectualism. Now, the 
devotional feelings, thesentiments of the heart 
must have due recognition. You must not 
do injustice to them. They must have their 
due. Let all our feelings, then, be called 
forth. Let us summon up all the warm senti- 
ments of the heart, and let us bring our best 
feelings before the feet of the Deity. If we 
wish to love God, shall we venture to please 
Him with hollow professions of our mortal 
life? What are all these great deeds of 
patriotism and ere If we have 
paid our debts and given alms to those who 
are weak and hungry, are we satisfied? Let 
our hearts be catechised. We must confess 
that we have neglected our hearts, that we have 
done them injustice, that we have not taken care 
of them properly. Many a person will say, 
“Talk to me of father and mother, and 
brother and sister, and wife and children; 
talk to me of riches and fame; talk to me of 
the beauties and fascinations of the world,— 
you please me, you interest me immensely, 
you call forth my emotions. But talk to me 
of God, the heart does not feel Him. My 
heart is benumbed; there is a sort of chill; 
my heart is cold, my heart is dry.” There is 
theology, there are vast and varied works of 
philanthropy of which Iam apt to boast. 
There are devotions and prayers long and 
numberless; but, after all, the heart does not 
feel. Such a state of mind is indeed sad and 
painful. Oh, I wish I could hug my God to 
my heart! Oh, I wish I could love Him as 
my father, my loving and beloved father! I 
wish I could ever keep Him in the midst of 
my heart! Iwish I could love Him as the 
son ought to love the father, as one ought to 
love his dearest and everlasting Friend. You 
have not given God your entire love, if you 
have not yet loved Him with your heart. If 
you wish to inherit eternal life, love Him not 
only with your mind, with your will, with 
your soul, but also with your heart. Let 
your love of God be intellectual, practical, 
devotional, and at the same time emotional. 
Let there be warm love present in our hearts 
always, and let us try to cultivate it with 
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mutual aid. When we see each other, let us 
now and then talk about the riches of God’s 
love; and the more we converse about God’s 
love, the more we shall enable each other, 
with the aid of mutual experience, to love 
Him as our dear and common Father. In 
all spiritual and religious assemblies let us 
make this the grand topic of our conversa- 
ion. 

To be concluded. 


THE PERSONAL WORK OF JESUS. 


We find this clear and interesting sketch 
of the ministerial work of Jesus in a recently 
published discourse of G. W. Gallaher, which 
we clip from the Christian Register. 


The life work of Jesus can only be explained 
by the difference between man and men. Man 
never aa: he is always the same selfish 
and sensual animal. To the Jew, life pre- 
sented a very different picture than to either 
Greek or Roman. Go in imagination to 
Jerusalem at the time when Jesus lived and 
question the typical Jew whom you would 
there find, and the answers that he would 
give you would be foolishness to both Greek 
and Roman, Ask him if there can be any 
hereafter, and he answers, Yes, an everlasting 
life of peace and rest, where God shall be a 
shepherd unto Israel, leading them to foun- 
tains of living waters, to pastures of eternal 
beauty, and to abundance of joy forever more. 
There was no nation to which Jesus could 
have come except the Jewish nation. Wh 
was this so? How was it that the Greek wit 
all his culture and the Roman with all his 
practical sense were unable to receive and 
understand Jesus? The heart and mind of 
the Jew had been prepared for Jesus by faith 
in God’s love; while human nature in Greece 
and Rome, seeking all things through human 
instrumentalities only, had no spiritual vision. 
Then and now, “the natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God; for they are 
foolishness unto him, neither can he know 
them because they are spiritually discerned.” 
The Jewish heart seems to have been more 
open to the influences of the Holy Spirit 
than the heart of other nations. In some 
sense, not fully understood, the kingdom of 
God dwelt among the Jews. Was this a 
mere accident? Nay, it seems to have been 
God’s purpose that one nation should have 
amoung its inhabitants some who were willing 
to welcome Messianic truth, some who were 
gifted with religious susceptibilities, as there 
are some gifted with a poetic and artistic 
temperament. The nation of the Jews may 
have crucified Jesus; but from that nation 
came his twelve apostles, to that nation he 
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committed his great truths, and by 
nation’s history his principles are bes jy 
preted. Individual men were ready to reg 
Jesus as the consolation of Israel, alth 
then, as now, the mass of mankind migyyj 
stood him and his great mission. 

Jesus was an incarnation. [I like tha 
“incarnation,” but do not use it in thes 
sense that many do. The word eX presse 
sublime truth, the gracious indwelling of 
Spirit in the lait and heart of Jesus, } 
torically and actually, God’s Spirit neve 
been possessed by any one in the fulng 
which it dwelt in Jesus. Born at atime 
the world was accustomed to deify hy 
beings, when demigods and divinities 
familiar to the a mind, it is not 
prising that some should have supposed 
to be a supernatural being; and it is 
astonishing that after ages, looking back y 
his marvelous life, should declare him y 
God. 

Blot out Christ from his few mo 
ministry in Palestine, and how dark 
world would be! Behind him were the 
ilizations of Nineveh, Babylon, Egypt, Per 
India, all trampling on the rights of 
Around him was the old classic cultu 
Greece and the perfect organic structu 
Roman law, the one boasting of its intelleg 


beauty, the other of the greatness of 
empire, both with no love or sympathy 
humanity. Before him in every-day life 
worl, cold, cruel, brutal, remorseless. Wi 
him was all that troubled and sorm 
hearts required for a satisfying faith, a¢ 


ful hope, and a happy life. He dwelt 
to God. God and he were one. . . . 
What he himself was, Jesus believed 
human race could be; that the life whic 
led, a life of perfect love and sacrifice, 
the only one which would ever bring | 
and satisfaction to the soul of man. 
kingdom of God was within him, am 
knew that it must be within every other 
before mankind would ever be at peace 
themselves or the world. . . .. ; 
In Jesus, we behold the ideal life th 
all should lead. Since Jesus began to! 
and to preach, the great controversy of 
tendom has been an unceasing effort to 
cover what the life of Jesus really was. 
four Gospels described that life, and pl 
what Dr. Martineau calls “a new editi 
human nature.” Separate and sift al 
false statements from the gospel nari 
and we will still have a collection of ¥ 
| ful facts, whose simplicity and beauty 
|always compel men to admire and lo 
name of Jesus. Back of the Christ of ! 
logy “there stands a personality that 
far above the selfish, cold, thoughtles! 
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inary men as Mountain peaks are above 
ands that blow against their sides.” 
eisa wide-spread impression abroad that 
jern criticism of the Bible has cut away 
grounds of religious faith in Jesus, by 
ing that the gospel accounts are not his- 
al, but exaggerated, legendary, and 
ical. This is a great mistake. Dr. 
ie, n referring to the historical criticism 
sus by writers such as Strauss, and Renan, 
sa far-reaching truth, when he says, 
there is one point in this personality, 
hich it seems to me all candid inquiry 
t agree, —one fact, which no criticism pro- 
ing to treat those narratives in any sense 
yrical, can set aside,—this, namely: that 
w felt himself ‘sent’ and ordained of God 
quite peculiar and exceptional sense, 
ely commissioned to establish a heavenly 
giom on the earth: that he looked upon 
wif as distinguished from other men by 
e of this calling.” No criticism can 


invalidate the main fact of Christianity, | 


his that the life of Jesus made such an 
ssion on the world that its beauty and 
r could not be obliterated from human 
sand minds by fire, nor sword, nor exile, 
death. All*the bitter hatred of the Jew, 
the fierce persecutions of the Roman 
rors, all that treachery could devise and 
an ingenuity invent, were unable to ex- 
ish the memory of the life of Jesus or 
ppress his principles. Man is a spiritual 
w immortal being, and only those who 
man’s spiritual and immortal nature 
be loved and cherished by the human 


ms introduced a new and great work into 
wrld. Since Jesus went about doing 
i,mankind have seen the blessedness of 
iworks. In reading and studying the 
ectual productions of the ancient world, 
witings of an Aristotle, a Plato, or the 
nificent specimens of literature that classic 
pgiveus, we cannot but admire the beauty 
wcient culture; yet all the richness of 
aut literature breathed no hopes into the 
ile poor of those days, built no asylums 
the distressed and helpless, erected no 
pals for the sick, established no public 
is for the ignorant populace. It graced 
brum, the senate, the throne, the theatre, 
homes of the rich; but it did nothing for 
finer instincts and galling necessities of 
people at large. Christianity, however, 
lonymous with all that is helpful and 
ful in modern civilization. Jesus min- 
i to the poor, consoled the sad-hearted, 
«l God’s love for all mankind. He 
ted the kingdom of good works. He 
gurated the reign of universal love. 
‘Jesus taught the royal law of love to 
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man, the objects of life to most men were 
selfish aggrandizement; but, with the life of 
Jesus before the minds of men, new spheres 
of duty have been constantly suggested to all 
who would be truly noble and truly great, so 
that, practically as well as in a spiritual 
sense, Jesus has become the light of the world. 
ELIAS HICKS. 


From an Essay read before an Association at Bloom- 
field, Ill 


“The rise of the people called Quakers,” 
says George Bancroft, “ is one of the memor- 
able events in the history of man. It marks 
the moment when intellectual freedom was 
claimed unconditionally by the people as an 
inalienable right.” 

George Fox’s arduous missionary labors 
began about the year 1644 and extended over 
forty years. For six years before his death, 
which occurred in 1691, he preached but 
rarely. William Penn and Robert Barclay, 
early converts to Fox, re-enforced the worthy 
pioneer by devoting their rare native gifts, 
and their still rarer intellectual polish, to the 
propagation, discussion, and defense of the 
new doctrine. Twenty years after Fox’s 
death, Penn, though sixty-five years old and 
much worn, was still vigorous in mind and 
was traveling as a minister of the gospel. 
Barclay lived only forty-two years. But he 
was a quick workman—a Calvinist, a Roman 
Catholic, and then a Quaker, all before he 
reached the age of twenty. Established in 
his faith, he thenceforward did much, by pen 
and voice, to rectify public opinion concern- 
ing the doctrines of Friends. At Penn's 
death, in 1718, this peculiar sect had been 
in existence about seventy years. Thirty 
years later, Elias Hicks was born, in Hemp- 
stead, L.I. And near the same place he died, 
in 1830—more than fifty years ago, at the 
ripe age of eighty-two. From the “ Journal 
of his life and Labors” I have drawn most of 
the following incidents and inferences con- 
cerning the personality of the man, and have 
been aided by a few of his published sermons 
to determine in a degree what were the chief 
grounds of difference between the Hicksite 
and the so-called Orthodox branch of Friends. 

Elias Hicks’s parents had not been in strict 
fellowship with any religious society until 
about the time of his birth, when the father 
united in membership with Friends; yet 
Elias’s associates, for several years, were 
among those of other religious persuasions, 
“or, what was still worse for me,” he writes, 
“among those who made no profession at all. 
This exposed me to much temptation.” Near 
the new home to which they removed when 
Elias was about ten years old, fish and fowl 
were abundant; and the amusements of 
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angling and “shooting” gained an ascendancy | Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, Ay 
in his mind—amusements for which he felt | notes that his first absence had covers § 
condemnation in later years. Yet he con-| months and two weeks, that he had iq 
siderately remarks that these diversions were | about sixteen hundred miles, and haj 
profitable to him in his exposed condition, as | tended about one hundred and forty.) 
they often prevented his straying from home | meetings. He spends several years in pr 
and joining loose company. At thirteen, a/ ing at and about home, seldom mor 4 
year or two after his mother’s death, he was | thirty or forty milesaway. Next we find} 
placed in the family of an older brother, | with Friends in Canada and some of the ny 
where, being without parental restraint, he|ern parts of the Yearly Meeting of 
mixed with gay associates, lost much of his! York ; then in the Middle and the South 
youthful innocence, was led wide from the | States— though never south of Virginia; 
salutary path of true religion, learned to sing | twice, his labors took him into the far Vf 
“vain songs,” and to take delight in running | even to Ohio and Indiana. 

horses. Yet he always had regard to strict| Doubtless these tens of thousands of » 
honesty and good breeding. He recounts, | of travel afforded ample ground for ineidg 
gratefully, his preservation from many snares | but the recorded incidents are few, if I ex 
while going from place to place as a carpenter- | such as pertain to greetings and farewells, 


and-joiner’s apprentice. After relating some- 
what of his growth in religious knowledge and 


the high motives and providential aids which | 


resulted in his withdrawal from the light 
companions of those days, he has the follow- 
ing quaint recital: “ in the twenty-second 


year of my age, apprehending it right to 
change my situation from a single to a married | 
state, and having gained an intimate ac- 
quaintance with Jemima Seaman, of Jericho, 
and my affection being drawn to her in that 
relation, 1 communicated my views to her, 
and received from her a corresponding ex- 


pression of affection. And having the full 
unity and concurrence of our parents, we, 
after some time, accomplished our marriage 
at a solemn meeting of Friends, at Westbury, 
on the 2d of 1st month,1771.” He mentions 
the very early death of two of his seven 
daughters, and dwells tenderly upon the re- 
signed cheerfulness of his four sons, each of 


whom, strange to say, lost the power to walk, | 


by about the ninth year, though one of them 
lived to be almost nineteen. 

Elias Hicks did not yield to the first clear 
intimation given him to utter a few words in 
Friends’ meeting—an omission for which he 
felt close rebuke. But he was faithful to the 
secret vow he then formed, and, persevering 
in duty and watchfulness, he witnessed an in- 
crease in divine knowledge, and an enlarge- 
ment of his gift. 

Of the sincerity of Elias Hicks, his devo- 
tion to the truth, his attentiveness to the least 
whisper of the word spoken in his soul, his 
fortitude and his self-denial, this diary gives 
ab.indant proof. His journeys were many 
and tedious. Long, too; for from Long 
Island he started out, again and again, bear- 
ing the certificate of the monthly meeting that 
he went with the unity and concurrence of 
those before whom he had laid his “ concern.” 
Now it was to visit all Friends in New Eng- 
land; now in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 





to the sparks struck off by clash of opinig 
Among those of special interest, though) 
haps foreign to the purpose of this essay, 
not-unlooked-for meeting with two high 
men, when he and his traveling compay 
were midway between the British and Am 
can lines. “I did not see them until 
spoke, and oneof them demanded, very rude 
to know where we were going. | lo 
calmly upon him, and informed him, with 
the least interruption of mind, where wer 
intending to go. He then interrogated 
further, as to where we had been, what 
business was, and where we were from; to 
of which I gave true and suitable answen, 
a mild and pleasant tone. They sea 
thereby to be entirely disarmed of their 
and violence, although they had just bei 
robbed and beat a man. Then the one 
had hitherto stood silent, being the most 
come, said to his fellow, ‘Come, let us § 
the Quakers go where they please’; th 
turning away, they left us.” 

Here is an encounter of a different feath 


'“The water was so high that we could 


approach the bridge by the road comm 
used ; and we only succeeded in reaching 
by proceeding ourselves on the top of a) 
fence, and leading our horses by our s 
Mine fell into a deep part of the creek, 
he soon rose and swam to the shore. 
Friend was in company with us, with a¢ 
horse carriage, and there appeared to be 
way of getting his conveyance over, but 
the horse swimming with it over the cr 
We knew the danger, but as there were 
inhabitants on this neck of land, nor neat 
it, and as night was coming on, we pum 
that course, and led the horse with the 
riage into the creek. After violent exert 
being at one time drawn under water by 
weight of the carriage, he took it safe ove 
Elias Hicks was an earnest oppovetl 
slavery, intemperance, war, litigation, 
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jence to the behests of fashion, each of | 
became a frequent topic in his efforts 
youse “undisciplined spirits, and to 
then the faithful.” Few have sought to 
themselves so completely as did he from | 
wmplicity with human oppression. He 
+s0 far even as a@ refusal to use any pro- 
of slave labor. It is said that, in his 
g hour, an impatient movement of his 
ij was well known to be with a view to 
hisarms and chest from contact with a 
i¢ of cotton. 
ot seldom the preacher makes record of 
aguish in view of the deep baptisms 
gh which he has to pass. “ Parents and 
jren are estranged from the law and the 
mony.” “Great desolations, in a religious 
are apparent among many professors.” 
again, he is “strengthened to rejoice | 
joy unspeakable.” He has “a very 
ortable heart-tendering season among a 
Friends and the town’s people.” He is 
ored by the spirit of truth ina large 
hing testimony.” 
But,” you ask, “ what about Elias Hicks’s 
ing the Hicksite branch of Friends? 
are is the evidence of his Liberal Thought? 
t was the cause of division, and where 
line?” I think that by far the larger 
ber of his ministrations showed not the 
test divergence from the generally ac- 
al views of the body of Friends, and that, 
p to the last, the particulars in which 
did not hold with the so-called Orthodox 
but few. Let us examine. 
mm a volume entitled “ A Portraiture of 
kerism,” by Thomas Clarkson, A. M., 
ished seventy-six years ago, i. e., at the 
time when Elias Hicks was giving his 
ure, and in no sense decaying, effort to 
ninistry, I extract the accepted doctrine 
nends, touching the Scriptures: “It is 
trine of the Society, That the Spirit of 
sthe primary and only infallible, and 
sriptures but a subordinate or secondary 
“That cannot be the only and 
“pal guide, which doth not universally 
nevery individual that needeth it. But 
Periptures do not reach deaf persons nor 
iret nor idiots nor an immense number 
“ple, more than half of the globe, who 
tsaw or heard of them. These, there- 
they are to be saved like others, must 
‘different or a more general rule to 
them, or be taught from another 


is being sound Quaker doctrine, it would 
tthe Society could not take offense 


Elias Hicks said: “TI feel it a duty to 
% Scriptures in the right place, and I 
tot set them above it. By our believing 
vecan help ourselves to heaven by the 
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aid of the Scriptures, a mere written book, at 
the same time that we understand it so di- 
versely, we are set to warring and quarreling. 
Instead of its being a sufficient rule of faith 
and practice, it is the reverse; for while it is 
depended on as such, it hinders us from com- 
ing to the truth. The Scriptures never told 
us that they were a sufficient rule, but they 
recommend us to that from which they them- 
selves had their origin—the Spirit of truth.” 
“Tf,” says he, “the Scriptures could not be 
written but by the Spirit of God, so neither 
can they be understood but by inspiration. 
We are to look—not in our neighbor’s heart 
nor in our neighbor’s book, for a law, but in 
our own souls, The Bible never made a 
Christian in the world. Nothing but what is 
begotten in every soul can manifest God to 
the soul.” . : ‘ ; ‘ 

It must be confessed that Hicks’s Diary 
affords evidence that his judgments of men 
were sometimes wanting in “the quality of 
marie? sc “ We had an appointed 
meeting at Columbia the next day, in which 
truth prevailed. Nevertheless, a _hireling 
priest who attended the meeting, afterwards 
made some objection to the doctrine delivered, 
as it counteracted his traditional belief con- 
cerning the atonement, the carnal ordinances 
of baptism and the outward bread and wine, 
and preaching for hire, and the Scriptures 
being the only rule—the fallacy and inutility 
of which had been laid open and exposed. 
This roused his opposition; and indeed it is 
not to be wondered at, as it goes to overthrow 
their craft, by which they have their wealth.” 

Far more commonly we find exhibited a 
warm and tender regard for others, and a 
willingness to yield to every person the right 
of private judgment. In the sharp contests 
that arose near the close of his active ministry, 
and which resulted in the separation of the 
two branches of Friends, Hicks undoubtedly 
felt authorized to wield the sword of the 
spirit, and hence debate sometimes waxed 
warm. 

Yet Elias Hicks was a peacemaker, loved 
by his neighbors ; and fervent memorials by 
monthly, quarterly and yearly meetings 
testified to his manly life and to his faithful 
and efficient exposition of what he deemed 
the truth. 

Two months before his death he closed his 
journal with this line: “In this journey I 
traveled 1,500 miles ”’—strong testimony to 
the excellence of his constitution, for he was 
in his 82d year. Nor were his mental powers 
abated. Mr. Jesse W. Fell, who well re- 
members him, confirms the statement that 
“Elias Hicks was a fine man physicaliy, 
mentally and spiritually.” Both in counte- 
nance and manner he is said to have shown 
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a rare union of gentleness and dignity, and 
all concede that his public communications 
were with power.” 

He will be remembered for his leadership 
in the discovery or uncovering of truth, and 
for his noble service in its defense. Let us 
recognize the fact that both the breadth and 
the permanence of his influence rest on his 
constant solicitude for the promotion of 
practical righteousness.— Thomas Metcalf, in 
Unity. 


EXTRACT. 


The following is extracted from a letter 
written Fourth month, 1884, by one who well 
knew our dear deceased friend, Thomas S. 
Foulke, of Swarthmore. It appears so true 
a delineation of his character, it is offered for 
publication : 


“On the morning of the 4th proximo, he 
entered upon his daily duties as usual; on 
the morning of the 11th, we stood beside the 
cold clay, from which the spirit had departed. 
The disease was pneumonia; the physicians 
understood it, but were unable to control it; 
they agreed as to treatment, but gave no en- 
couragement. 

“ He was clear in intellect, and uncomplain- 
ing; conscious of his situation, he arranged 
some temporal matters; requested a quiet 
funeral, without display, left m es of love 
for absent friends, and then his work seeming 
to be done, he closed his eyes, and passed 
away with an expression of sweet serenity 
upon his face. 

“ On the evening of his death the conductor 
on the railroad announced the sad event, and 
tears were shed by ‘eyes unused to weep.’ 
The universal expression was, ‘he was so un- 
selfish, such a loss in the neighborhood, and 
to humanity.’ Little children loved him; 
the students at the college regarded him 
almost as a father ; the laboring nam white, 
colored, Irish and German,‘loved and respect- 
ed him. 

“He was successful at settling differences 
between contending parties, and it seemed to 
cause him keen sorrow to find any of his 
neighbors at variance with each other; he 
liked them all, and they were willing to listen 
to his advice; being sensitive himself, he was 
careful of the feelings of others. 

“Know thou, O stranger to the fame 
Of this much loved, much honored name, 


For none that knew him need be told, 
A kinder heart death ne’er made cold.” 


In the city of God all are equal, none 
dominant; for justice alone reigns there with 
love. 
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LOCAL INFORMATION, 


Our friend, John J. Cornell has g jy 
to attend Indiana and Illinois Yearly Me 
ings, some of the meetings composing th 
and to appoint meetings amongst thos 
in membership. 

At the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
Philadelphia, Eighth nani 20th, the 
corder’s report was read. The statistig 
this meeting for 1883 show an addition toy 
bership of 60, viz.: On application, 2 ng 
women, 6 boys, 7 girls. By certificate, 9 
15 women, 3 boys, 1 girl. By births, 7} 
4 girls; and a decrease of 51, being by« 
ficate, 16; death, 28 ; disowned, 3; resigned 

Membership First month Ist, 1884, 1§ 
Of whom 610 were men, 800 women; ni 
between 15 and 21, 143; between 7 and 
175; under 7,115. Total male minon,! 
female, ;227. 

The average age of those deceased (7m 
21 [females), was nearly 55, and omittis 
children, the average of 4 male, 2l fea 
adults was 61 years; 17 were over 50 » 
of age; 10 of them between 70 and 94. 

Nine were buried at Fair Hill, eleva 
Friends’ grounds in the country. Two ini 
four adults, not members, were interred 
Fair Hill on the orders of the Committee, 
average age of the latter being 73 year. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCE 
PHILAD’A, EIGHTH MONTH Both, | 





LIGHT IN AND FOR THE Ortent.—W 
sometimes discouraged in view of the mani 
defects and insufficiencies of what we are 
to show to the world as the Christian civi 
tion of this nineteenth century. We have 
reached the Christian ideal by far, aud 
sincere in our efforts to overcome the he 
forces which yet are mighty for evil 
which desperately contest the desired co 
of the kingdom of righteousness and | 
upon the earth. 

But the occidental civilization, such #8 
to-day, has been unfolded to the far 0 
and an island nation of the Pacific has 
awakened from its dream-life, and has i# 
own day stepped forward to accept and 
the ripened fruits of the ages of Chm 
culture, or more properly, perhaps, to ¢ 
upon their own sturdy Buddhist civilial 
the more vitalized and vigorous buds 
have their origin, as we believe, in 
anity. 
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ile is popularly known concerning 
’s recent grand advances in civilization, 
it would require much thoughtful obser- 
and study to appreciate the importance 
p present political, social, and intellectual 
Jopment of Japan. 
nce the political revolutions of 1868, this 
try has made wondrous progress in grasp- 
the sciences, arts and customs of America 
furope. This is indicated in the estab- 
ent of universities and colleges of various 
of normal schools as well as high schools 
government schools; while we hear of 
ar stated monthly meetings of scientific 
art associations in the larger cities of the 
ir. Every branch of political economy 
iecome a matter of systematic inquiry 
sudy, and vast manufacturing industries 
sprung into being. Now railways and 
phs are weaving the land into an or- 
od whole. 
deed, we are assured that there is hardly 
som, system, creed or ordinance which 
not undergone alterations during the last 
of a century. And in view of this 
ficent progress, Japan is now asking such 
ision of her treaties with occidental 
sas will give her more jurisdiction over 
mers resident in that country. Hitherto 
have been responsible only to the repre- 
ives of their own nation, the resident 
ls at each of the open ports. Now it 
timed that the life and property of indi- 
as in Japan are very nearly if not quite 
eas in the United States or in Europe. 
fact has been recognized by both the 
d States and Germany, which are un- 


wd to be ready to treat with Japan on a | 


ofequality. Japan is understood to be 
iy to throw the country open to foreign 

Hand residence, in return for the per- 
im to regulate her own tariff and for the 
concession of jurisdiction over foreigners. 
tervices of foreign judges are to be secured 
ner that all suits in which foreigners are 
bred may be tried impartially and with 
H Justice to all alike. 

Meseventeen Treaty Powers have at length 
tuted to the desired revision, and a con- 
of foreign representatives is looked 
“Tokio in the Ninth month of this year. 
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Great hopes are entertained in Japan of the 
benefits to arise from this advance in the 
relations, commercial and social, with other 
and more enlightened nations of the earth. 

We must rejoice in the prospect of the ad- 
mission of the Land of the Rising Sun into 
the comity of civilized nations, only earnestly 
desiring for them that in accepting the good 
which Christendom has to communicate, they 
may resolutely refuse any imitation or even 
tolerance to some of our sins. 


“ Moruers in Councit,” is the significant 
title of a small volume recently published by 
| Harper & Brothers, of New York. It con- 
tains some most excellent thoughts, valuable 
to all readers, but especially valuable to those 
having the direct responsibility of training 
the young to take their places as useful mem- 
bers of society. It is a record of the experi- 
ences of some mothers who are reported as 
having formed a circle to talk over matters 
pertaining to home life and “child nurture.” 
Some of the papers read at their gatherings 
| are very suggestive. One on “Self-control,” 
from which we give a few extracts, is particu- 
| larly commendable. 
| “Self-control is so strictly fundamental in 
| the building up of a noble character that even 
truthfulness is dependent on it ; for under the 
influence of uncontrollable fear, for example, 
even the most truthful are in danger of de- 
scending to the use of falsehood. Self-control 
in diet means health and strength; in expen- 
diture it means honesty and peace of mind ; 
in sickness it is sometimes so important a 
| factor that it is reckoned by one’s friends as 
adding much to the chances of recovery. This 
is true in consumption as well as in nervous 
| diseases. A judge in Boston, who had long 
fought against inherited consumption, was 
wont to say that he had prolonged his life for 
many years by controlling his desire to cough. 


“Tt is a truism that the very essence of 
good-breeding is self-control. It is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the higher classes the 
world over. The lower one descends in the 
social scale the more the absence of it is 
noted. Self-restraint is not difficult for most 
women in the presence of a great occasion 
which calls out all the heroic in her charac- 
ter. It is in the wear and tear of our daily 
lives that we oftenest need and lose it. 

The value of self-command is not less for our- 
selves and our children as they grow in years, 
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and I know no better way of teaching them 
than by our daily example. 

“One day, when I was a very little girl, I 
was watching my mother make strawberry 
preserves. I can see the great kettle of boil- 
ing liquid now, clear as rubies. Beside the 
stove stood a large milk-pan containing some 
squash, for ‘company’ pies, with a plenty of 
milk and eggs in it. ‘ Now, Bridget,’ said 
my mother, at last, in a satisfied tone, ‘ it is 
done; take the kettle off.’ This was accom- 
plished, and then, with almost incredible 
stupidity, the ‘help’ actually emptied the 
strawberries into the squash! My mother 
turned her head just too late. She was quick 
and impulsive, but there esca from her 
mouth only a despairing ‘Oh, Bridget!’ 
Then, as she saw the girl’s instantly regretful 
face, she uttered no angry reproaches, no use- 
less lamentations. No doubt, when my tired 
mother, who was not strong (J lost her at fif- 
teen), went upstairs to rest, she felt disheart- 
ened, and thought that her preserves and 
squash, her time and labor, had all been 
wasted ; but probably she never did for me a 
more valuable morning’s work than when she 
gave me that unconscious lesson in sweet self- 
control. 


“The superintendent of one of our largest | 


lunatic asylums has said that the insanity of 
his patients, in a far larger number of cases 
than most people dream, is directly traceable 
to a want of the habit of self-control. Not 
only does the unrestrained indulgence in 
stimulants, and the gratification of the baser 
animal passions, stimulate it, but to yield day 
after day to fits of anger at slight causes, or 
to allow any idea to gain the mastery over 
one by continual, unchecked brooding upon 
it, has the same terrible tendency. Mothers 
little realize, he says, the paramount import- 
ance of teaching self-control to children if 
they would save them from ending their days 
in a hospital for the insane. 

“Is not the trend of our time toward pa- 
rental indulgence, in its rebound from the 
undue severity of earlier days, in a measure 
responsible for the increase of insanity ? 
it not as important, however, that our chil- 
dren’s- characters should be strong as that 
their childhood should be entirely pleasant ? 
May it not be feared that when we too care- 
fully avoid denying them a gratification— 
even when in our hearts we doubt the harm- 
lessness of it—we are very far from helping 
them to practice that self-government upon 
which their future usefulness and happiness, 
perhaps even the continuance of their reason, 
may depend ?” 


At the close of this valuable paper the 
writer reverently speaks of a mother’s de- 


Is | 
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| pendence on God as the “ great help of hg, 
in this weighty resporsibility of mother 
and adds: 


“If only every day in our often tg 
ried and worried lives we would take by 
teen minutes for retirement for quiet 
recollection and prayer, strength and ¢ 
ness would surely come to us. Things an 
us would assume their due proportions; 
trifles and worries that seem at the mg 
supreme would grow less important iy 
eyes, as our life gained in perspective, anj 
came to see more clearly the outlines of | 
vast and unknown future which, whether 
ignore it or not, lies yet before each of 

he Roman Catholic Faber unlocks the 
secret of self-control when he sings: 


“* Keep quietly to God, and think 
Upon the eternal years!” * 


piesseunbipelilebitas 

Free KINDERGARTENS.—We have le 
us a pamphlet containing a sermon by Ch 
G. Ames, bearing this title. It is pos 
that to some of our readers this noble eh 
of our own and other cities may not 
well known as it deserves to be. Thel 
Kindergartens in Philadelphia are twe 


| four in number and are under the ma 
|ment of the Sub-Primary School Socie 


which Philip C. Garrett is President. 

City appropriates enough for half the exp 
the rest is -from private charity ; but 
faithful few who give themselves—thaj 
their love and wisdom, their care anda 
sel—have really made these child-garden 
sweet places amid the sorrow and si 
which many little ones are born. Mou 

essential, but we can imagine a great ol 
of dollars which will not help the hej 
infants to their natural inheritance of b 
ness and goodness. Those whose hearts 
warm with sympathy for child-nature, 

patience does not fail, who see with the 
of faith the blessedness which must pe 


| to every effort for man’s uplifting, are 


ing out, it may be, with slow and almost 
perceptible advances, the command of 
Highest, “ Let there be light,” 

We recommend for the pamphlet a ¢ 
reading, and for the good cause we de 





large number of subscribers, believing ts! 
| money so donated will be most conscienti 
| expended. It may not be out of place 
| just here to any of our readers who resid 
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aptown that the Free Kindergarten in 
place needs the encouragement of new 
ribers to its list, and that small annual 
‘ops from a large number of persons will | 
»a wider usefulness for an catiedeen| 


| 


, has already proved itself to be one of | 
st means of planting the waste places 

»earth with seeds of love, and securing 
ie coming generation a firmer foothold | 


ye pathway which leads to right living. 





DIED. 


NROW.—On Eighth mo. 19th, 1884, at 
yminson, N. J., Wilton, aged 4 years and 
pths, youngest son of Clayton and Mary 
mrow ; members of Westfield Preparative 
hester, N. J.. Monthly Meeting. 


(HENER.—On Seventh mo. 8th, 1884, 
| Michener, widow of James Michener, 
eisth year of her age; a member of New | 
en Monthly, and West Grove Particular | 
ing. 

e possessed a meek and quiet spirit, and 
mmmons came not as to the unprepared. 
ng ‘done what she could,” her end was 





RIGHT.—On Sixth mo. 9th, 1884, at the 
ence of his son-in-law, 8S. M. Pike, near 
jon, Sarpy co., Nebraska, William H. 
ht peacefully departed this life, in the 73d 
of his age. He was a member of Wap- 
e Monthly Meeting, of West Liberty, 
and formerly of Monallen, Monthly 
ing, Adams co., Pa. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HOW SHALL I VOTE? 


haps there are not a few of the readers 
’Intelligencer who are trying to come 
dinite conclusion to this inquiry and 
have not yet settled it for themselves, | 
fr these I would present the following | 
pats ; 
what should we vote, is the first point 
é. With a profession such as canveill 
@ any active part in the political ar- | 
ments of the Government, we should be | 
to extend an influence for the develop- 
and protection of the higher moral as 
religious interest of the people—and | 
expression of that influence by our | 
Hit should always represent some | 
iple which is of vital interest for the ad- | 
ment and well-being of the race. | 
t, We should never be influenced by a 
‘0 perpetuate, or assist in the domin- 
fa party any longer than that party | 
acting in the line above referred to. | 
l, resting in what has been done in the 
it refuses to take up and advance a 
Sue that is of vital importance to the 
‘Hare of society, and turns its energies 
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either to continue its control of the Govern- 
ment or to advance the political fortunes of 
any man or set of men, the voter who regards 
it his duty to assist in advancing principles 
rather than men, is certainly absolved from 
an allegiance to former party ties. 

That this is the condition of the dominant 
party in this country to-day as it relates to the 
great moral question of checking the use of 
alcoholic stimulants and the consequent evils 
that result from it is clearly evident, deliber- 


| ately ignoring it in its platform to the people, 


and the other great party which is seeking to 
obtain the control, as deliberately declaring 


| against all measures, designed to eradicate 


the evil. Can there be any doubt in the mind 
of a Friend, who is bound by his profession 
to assist in removing this evil as far as lies 
in his power, that his vote should be given 
where it shall represent the principles for 


| which he is laboring? Can he act consistently 


with his profession and assist directly in 
either maintaining the present administra- 
tion in office, or assist the other party to 
obtain the control of the Government, merely 
that another set of men shall enjoy the 
emoluments that would accrue ? 

But here comes the inquiry. If I cast my 
vote for a third party, even if that party does 
represent my principles and there is no im- 
mediate prospect that the party would be 
successful—do I not waste my vote, and may 
I not aid indirectly the promotion of a man 
or a party more corrupt—and less disposed 


| to advance the well-being of society ? 


To this I would answer as my firm con- 
iction and settled policy, no vote for 

principle is ever wasted even if the object 
sought be not immediately successful. All 
reforms have been advanced by some men 
being willing to stand firm for principle in 
opposition to the tendency of the masses. 
These have gradually gathered around them 
as a nucleus to others, and so continued to 
gather until the object intended was gained ; 
and I regard it my duty to do what I am 
convinced is right, leaving the results and 
consequences in the Divine hand, fully be- 
lieving that He will in the future, as in the 
past over-rule the actions of men, and out of 
what often seems to us to be evil, bring forth 
that which will prove to be good. 

But is there any necessity to make a 
national political issue out of this Temper- 
ance question? Is it not a subject that more 
properly belongs to the States to act upon 
individually. 

To me it seems absolutely necessary that if 


| it is to enter politics at all it must become a 


national question—and there is no question 
in my mind that it has entered into politics 
because forced there by the advocates of the 
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liquor traffic, and those who would labor to 
eradicate the evil must meet it there whether 
we will or not. That it is of national im- 
poriance is evident from the fact that it is the 
national Government alove that can prohibit 
the importation of alcoholic beverages, or 
that can stop its sale and manufacture in the | 
District of Columbia and in the Derrisories, | 
or refuse the admission of new States until | 
they forever prohibit such manufacture and 
sale as they prohibit slavery. 

And again,in order to have unity of action 
in the different States, these need a national 
organization as a head that there may be 
concerted and concentrated action, which will 
be more effectual in accomplishing the de-| 
sired results sought. 

We cannot expect that a new party, how- | 
ever iaudable and right may be its object, 
will be successful at first,as history abundantly 
proves. But that same history shows that 
when a party in the nation has been formed 
to advance a principle, itself right and con- 
ducive to the advancement of the best interests 
of the race, it has in the end been successful,— 
though it may be that during its progress to 
that success—things have had to be borne 
that were hard to submit to. 

As the Society of Friends has long regarded | 
a total abstinence from the use of all intoxi- | 
cants, a necessity for the true moral and | 





spiritual interest of men—and as our efforts | 
as a Society have been of late increasingly 
put forth to convince the world of the truth | 
0° our position, it is clear to me, that if we 
take a part in political ection in the present 
attitude of the two great political parties, we 
ought to give our vote to those men and that | 


party which truthfully represents the principle, | 


which to-day is of paramount importance to 
the protection of the home, and the fostering 
of a line of action from which a truer and 
more perfect life may result. 

And while I cannot determine for any 
other man what he ought to do, further 
than to present to him the reasons for tay | 
course of action, I am fully convinced that to 
be consistent with my public utterances, it is 
my duty to give my vote to the candidates of 
what is known as the Prohibition party, and | 
although such action may help to defeat the 
candidates of the party with whom I have 
heretofore acted, I cannot feel that any | 
responsibility will rest on me for the con- 
sequences that may ensue, if I do what 
seems clear to me is right. As in the past so 
in the future I am willing to leave results to 
God, knowing my own conscience will be | 
clear—and I believe this to be better for me 
than to pursue a course which is not con- 
sistent with my conscientious convictions, for 
fear, if I do the right, some difficulties will 
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present themselves or that the wrong ng 
the time seem to triumph. 
Joun J. Cony 
Mendon, Eighth mo. 18th, 1884, 


Siren cee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
QUIET DAYS ON THE HEIGHT, 
VI. 

The Sauveur School of Languages ¢ 
after appropriate ceremonies on the Lith 
With many expressions of esteem and y 
ciation and with affectionate warmth, 
President took leave of his co-workers gy 
the students, at the largest and finest 
hall in the city. 

An exhibition of the attainments of 
of the little children after the six wed 
struction was an illustration of the meri 
the system, while many of the students 
able to acknowledge with gratitude tha 
advantage they have gained is astonishis 
themselves. 

There grows up, even in this brief tis 
feeling of warm personal interest bet 
those who have been diligently walking 
by side ia the pursuit of a difficult kin 
learning ; and all say adieu to the Proj 
with regret, knowing that their faithful 
has made heavy draughts upon their stra 
during these summer days. 

It is a common experience with pers 


| high attainments in any department of i 


ing, that those on whose judgment th 
more or less dependent for their succe 
life, are really not competent to judgeof 
scholarship—and have no plummet tos 
ure their depth, nor ladders to scale 
heights. Ruskin has warned us that 
man can be really estimated but by hise 
or superior. His inferior may over-eit 
him in enthusiasm, or, as is more com! 
the case, degrade him in ignorance; 
cannot form a grounded and just estim 
Happy indeed is the man of excepl 
enius who is able to gain the populaf 
and touch the popular heart. He m 
possessed of sufficient self appreciation 
just self assertion, in order to gain and 
his true vantage ground, and to plas 
banner firmly on the ramparts. We¥ 
be captious and accuse the amiable and 
erous enthusiast of being an egotist; 1 
we seek to humble him by reminding 
that the “ natural method ” is as olds 
kind, and has never been lost sight of, th 
the routine of the schools has rather 
to a pedantic, theoretic knowledge tham 
real and practical grasp of living truth. 
And now we may linger a few more 
in this lovely place, overlooking the 
lake and its Sclioring mountain walls 
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eek outlooks from the forest-clad heights, | 
note of the scarred and scratched rock 
. seek the recesses of bay and cove, and 
‘aad question the wild flowers that yet 
sin the silent woody places. This thin 
of soil which only partially covers the 
ribs of the promontory of Rock Point 
jdoubtless be quite fruitful, being calca- 
if it were more plentiful. But the 
of the trees are often naked for a con- 
ble distance, not because they court 
icity, but for want of a suitable bed to 
into, and the pasture lands are diversi- 
all over with little rocks only slightly 
ised by the scanty turf. 
ere the turf cannot clothe the stones, 
the lichens and the mosses, “ the hum- 
” says Ruskin, “ but the most honored 
s earth-children. Unfadinug as motion- 
the worm frets them not, and the autumn 
snot. Strong in lowliness, they neither 
b in heat or pine in frost. To them, 
fogered, constant hearted is intrusted 
eaving of the dark, eternal tapestries of 
hills; to them, slow pencilled, iris-dyed, 
wader framing of their endless imagery.” 
ne Fungi of the genus Polyporus also 
tour admiration and we give due atten- 
wtheir rich tints and their varying texure, | 
wcculence or pulpiness to the hardness 
density of wood. [ much admire the 
ty softness of surface, and the delicately | 
d layer like markings of some of the | 
imens. Wherever there is decaying vegeta- 
owth, we find the fungus tribe erecting 
strauge structures amid the debris, and 
ing the wasting material. “ Every rot- 
ump or twig, every decaying leaf or | 
"says Cooke, “ has its peculiar species, 
large enough to attract attention, others 
las to be invisible to the naked eye.” 
great solid mysterious looking brackets 
thold so firmly to the tree in declining 
i, if they are not actually a disease, 
ule decay creeping on. How firm and 
ome they are. We would like to seize 
articles of household decoration, but 
not very easy to tear them from their 
There is a record of one of the 
rus tribe, attaining a circumference of 
A feet, five inches, and weighing thirty- | 
pounds after having been cut four days. 
vas only four weeks in attaining its bulk, 
ig at least nineteen ounces in a day. 
ttpausive force of the fungi seems mar- 
us indeed. They are found to displace | 
eaviest stones, and to rend the mortar of 
ry. A circumstance is recorded on the 
ity of Sir Joseph Banks which is the | 
Wonderful of all the legends of the 
It is of a cask of wine which, having | 
confined for three years in a cellar, was, 
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at the termination of that period, found to 
have leaked from the cask and vegetated in 
the form of immense fungi, which had filled 
the cellar and borne upward the empty cask 
to the roof. 

We know too, that fungi take exceedingly 
minute forms, appearing to be intimately 
connected with the diseased conditions of 
plants and animals. Hop-mildew, turnip- 
mildew, vine-disease, smut, ergot, potato-mur- 
rain, pea and wheat mildew, are believed to 
be of this strange class of intrusive and mys- 
terious Cryptogams. 

It is well established that flowering plants 
absorb carbonic acid from the air and respire 
oxygen, but this order of plants reverses the 
process of transpiring gases. Light is essen- 
tial to the existence of flowering plants, but 
fungi flourish best in darkness. 

Their forms are curious in the extreme. A 
cup, a goblet, a saucer, an ear, a bird’s nest, 
a horn, a bunch of coral, a ball, a button, a 
rosette, a piece of velvet, are forms known 
to the fungus family before they were em- 
ployed by the human race. Every gorgeous 
and every lurid color, as well as every modest 
neutral tint, pure white and delicate creamy 
shades, are represented. Odors intensely of- 
fensive, as well as delicate fragrance as of 
violets and of new-mown hay, characterize 
this variable and paradoxical race; and 
while some species are a virulent poison, 
others, not differing very widely in appear- 
ance, are wholesome and nutritious—even 
delicious food. 

We have not found the ferns very abun- 
dant or varied at Rock Point, owing, I sup- 
pose, to the dryness of the soil, which is very 
thoroughly drained. One of our young men 
of botanic inclinations, has found the curious 
Walking Fern (Camptosérus rhizophyllus) 
upon shaded rocks, dipping down its slender 
fronds till they rest on suitable vantage 
ground, when they clasp the soil and send 
forth rootlets, and a new plant continues the 
chain of life, acting just as did the mother 
plant. The spores are also produced in abun- 
dance, thus, like the bulb-bearing Cystopteris, 
making a double provision for the preserva- 
tion of its species. 

The familiar Maidenhair (Adiantum peda- 
tum), delicate and graceful beyond the wont 
of its most graceful sister ferns, is plentiful, 
and the sturdy evergreen Polypodium works 
its resolute way awong more delicate plant 
forms with sublime self-assertion. 

No less than three Galiums—the cirewzans 
and /anceolatum, as well as the sweet-scented 
triflorum—are represented, and down among 
the leaves are seen the shining green of the 
checkerberry (Gaultheria procumbens). 

Out upon the flat rock, which gives a foot- 
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ing on the extreme point of the promontory, | from the depth of the forest behind } 
we find the Alsine Michauxii of Gray (or | forth in a torrent of triumphant song y 
Arenaria stricta of Wood). This is a very | crowns the hour with completeness, Th, 
pretty representative of the Sandwort tribe, | the heart, the eye, the soul all satisfej 
which I have never seen before. It reminded | remember the sacred story of the time, 
us of a tiny pine tree, with its needle-like, | the Blessed One of Nazareth took his ¢ 
sesile, fasicled leaves. The flowers were con-| disciples up to a mountain pinnacle y 
spicuous on the erect stems, being urn- or | some such glory as this overwhelmed 
cup-formed, and quite beautiful in their pure | senses and they desired to linger |oy 
whiteness. Wood represents it as growing | build tabernacles upon the mount of ty 





on rocks and dry banks from Arctic America 
to the Carolinas, and Gray marks out its 
habitat from Vermont to Wisconsin and 
Kentucky. The Cnothera biennis is a con- 
spicuous ornament of the waysides, and the 
shrubby Spireas are plentiful and elegant. | 

One morning, as I ascended the College | 
campus, my attention was attracted by one of | 
the Hawkweed gendes, which I had never 
seen before. The conspicuous compound 
flowers were densely clustered and orange 
colored, being nearly as large as the dande- 
lion ; the stem was leafy and hispid. Gray 
does not mention it, but Wood describes it as 
Hieracium amantiacum, and tells us it is a 
native of Scotland. It is surely worthy of | 
cultivation for its rich color and delicate 
fragrance. The pearly Antennaria marga- 
retacea is bursting into unfading flower, and 
the Solidago nods its radiant panicles from 
lofty stems by every sheltering fence. There 
are abundant evidences of a grand profusion 
of spring flowers upon this rocky headland 
and no space of available soil is left unten- 
anted by Flora. There are said to be 110) 
flowering plants on Rock Point. 

The trees which clothe the land are varied. | 
We note the white birch, the elm, the maples, | 
the fir, the arbor vite, the hemlock and the | 
white pine, but I have made no exhaustive 
observation. The oak is very scarce, and Rock 
Point must be a poor place to go chestnutting. | 

As we struggle in the thickets at eventide 
of an intense summer day, feeling wearily how 
good is light and how kind the cooling breezes, | 
we draw aside the curtaining branches and 
step forth upon the lofty ultima thule of the 
promontory, the arch of the evening sky above 
us and in front on either hand the lake, like 
a sea of gems, or like the jasper sea of the 
poet apostle. 
distant, but from the sinking sun comes a 
glory ineffable which no tongue can describe, 
no painter depict. 
joy, even ecstasy, on the revelation. 








heat of the day has created a layer of vapor | 
which the withdrawal of the sunbeam has 

transformed into a delicate mist, and there is | 
enough of the jeweled radiance to baptize all 

into an effulgence that seems not of earth. | 
As we stand in silence, wanting words to 
express the rapture of the vision, a thrush, | 


The mountain wall is faint and | Will he clothe you and feed you and give} 


We can only. look with 
The | 
















figuration. In this hour of overshadg 
glory came to them the exaltation of ; 
and heart in which they could hear the| 
enly assurance, “This is my beloved sq 
whom I am well pleased.” It was, ing 
good for them to be there, and well aj 
they seek to linger in the mount. 


“The mount for vision, but below 
The paths of daily duty go.” 


Back to the world! Down from this 
tuary of nature we must go, but where: 
we find again such a refuge as has here | 
opened, and where shall we again dr 
close to the tender heart of Nature? 8. 

Rock Point, Eighth mo. 20th, 1884. 





LEAVE IT WITH HIM. 


‘* Yes, leave it with Him, 
The lilies all do, 
And they grow, 
They grow in the rain, 
And they grow in the dew= 
Yes, they grow. 
They grow in the darkness, all hid in then 
They grow in the sunshine, revealed by 
light ; 
Still they grow. 


‘They ask not your planting, 
They need not your care 
As they grow. 
peeen down in the valley, 
The field, anywhere— 
There they grow. 
They grow in their beauty, arrayed in] 
white, 
They grow, clothed in glory, by heaven's 
light, 
Sweetly grow. 
‘* The grasses are clothed 
And the ravens are fed 
From His store. 
But you who are loved 
And guarded and led, 
How much more 


his care? 
Then leaveit with Him; He has, everywh 
Ample store. 


“ Yes, leave it with Him, 
’Tis more dear to his heart, 
You will know, 
Than the lilies that bloom, 
Or the flowers that start 
’Neath the snow. 
Whatever you need, if you ask it in prayel 
You can leave it with Him, for you are His¢ 


You, you know.” | 
—New York Observer 
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HOL AND ITS EFFECTS UPON THE 
HUMAN SYSTEM. 
Concluded from page 446, 


the last and most serious stage the 
» loses all power of control. He can 
er see, hear nor feel, and lies perfectly 
ws, The person now borders closely 
death from the narcotic results of alco- 


ye effects of alcoholic liquors upon the 
il appearance of the nel, especially as 
is the deposition of fat, vary with their 
It is generally to be observed that 
who use freely of beer and ale become 
and often exceedingly corpulent. The 
sing may not be due to the alcohol itself, 
the sugar or starchy material it con- 
It certainly does not help to build up 
tive nitrogenous structures. It probably 
not produce fatty matter except by an 
rect and injurious interference with the 
ral processes. This fattening is not con- 
j to the external appearance, but extends 
degeneration through the structures of 
vital organs, including the heart itself. 
hile this fattening is the result of beer- 
ing, the pure-spirit drinkers, or those 
do not mix sugar with the spirit, are not 
ned, but are commonly lean and even 
iated. 
cohol has a peculiar tendency to derange 
nervous system, and more especially the 
a, for which it has a greater affinity thap 
other part of the body. Dr. Percy, an 
ish physician, on examining the brain of 
wi who had died after drinking a bottle 
ha, obtained from a few ounces of brain, 
ugh spirit to show its combustion. From 
teadeney which alcohol has to derange the 
yous system, it might be expected that the 
tual use of such liquors would bring ona 
t permanent derangement. Considering 
the state of intoxication is itself, strictly 
king, a transient attack of insanity, it is 
surprising that a confirmed state ‘of in- 
ty should often result from the repetition 
ne causes which produce the single attack. 
ll medical writers agree in regarding 
tual drunkenness as one of the condi- 
E which tend to produce diseases of the 
ithe lunatic asylums of England and | 
& the statistics for the year 1844 show 
of 12,007 cases, 1,799 were caused by 
uperance. It is stated by an eminent 
‘ician that of 286 Junatics at one time in 
ublin hospital, one half owed their mad- 
to drinking. 
“ere are some who are seized by a fit of 
“ues every time after drinking to excess. 
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In this condition the face is flushed, the 
temper excessively violent, and the individual 
sometimes attacks every one who comes in his 
way. This delirium of drunkenness is called 
delirium ebriosum, and is often mistaken for 
delirium tremens. It is sometimes accom- 
panied, however, with tremors, or shaking of 
the limbs, and with the habitual drunkard is 
very apt to pass into delirium tremens, 

This last state is in many respects the op- 
posite of the other. The temper, though very 
irritable, is not so violent—the prominent 
symptom being anxiety and fear of injury. 

here is scarcely any sleep, and even if it be 
obtained it is interrupted by frightful dreams. 
Sometimes in fatal cases,a calm supervenes a 
short time before death, while in other cases 
the patient is carried off in a convulsion. 
There is also a slight form of delirium tremens 
marked by tremors of the hands and feet, and 
sometimes illusions will appear, as a result of 
habitual tippling, even without the person 
having been once intoxicated. This is caused 
by the pressure of alcohol in the blood, which 
in time affects the nervous matter. 

Alcohol has a most injurious effect upon 
the liver and kidneys, causing them‘to be 
excited in their action, which results in their 
enlargement. 

The blood when charged with alcohol, has 
a tendency to produce various disorders of 
the skin, and such disorders show themselves 
especially in the skin of the face. Hence, we 
find the face disfigured with boils, carbuncles, 
ete., which may be considered in a large pro- 
portion of cases as a direct result of habitual 
tippling. 

A glass of liquor taken three or four times 
a day increases the bodily vigor for a time 
and the increase is set down as so much posi- 
tive gain; but no account is taken of the 
weariness which follows. This is considered 
ordinary fatigue, but the subsequent weari- 
ness will always be in proportion to the previ- 
ous stimulation. 

Many persons erroneously suppose that the 
use of alcoholic liquors has a tendency to 
lengthen life. They speak of some old man 
who has been a drunkard nearly all his life, 
but how many are there who commenced their 
lives of intemperance at the same time as the 
old man and long siuce died drunkards! No 
insurance company will give an insurance on 
an individual whose habits are known to be 
intemperate. The influenceof alcoholic drinks 
in directly producing sickness and death, is 
most remarkable in tropical regions, and 
especially in such as are otherwise unhealthy. 

In no case is alcohol more used and in none 
is it more dangerous than in extreme cold. 
The power to resist cold is weakened by the 
action of alcohol, though for a few minutes 
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after it is administered the temperature of the 
body rises slightly, but it soon falls several 
degrees below the standard. The truth of 
this is shown by the reports of the army and 
Arctic exploring parties. The heat produc- 
ing effects of alcohol is of very short duration, 
and if persons who have been in the habit of 
using alcoholic liquors to enable them to re- 
sist cold, will leave them and use good food 
instead, long enough to fully test its supe- 
riority over the liquor, they will never return 
to their old habits, unless it be from the mere 
love of drink or force of habit. 

By the use of alcoholic liquors a person 
weakens the power to resist disease. It isa 
positive fact that cholera has respected those 
who are temperate and live in healthy places, 
while it has struck those who have weakened 
themselves by dissipation. It has been as- 
certained that of every hundred individuals 
who die of this disease, ninety are in the habit 
of using ardent spirits. During the preval- 
ence of cholera, the deaths among the nurses 
of a certain hospital were so many that it was 
feared the supply would run short. It was 
found, however, that they were much given to 
the use of alcoholic liquors, with the idea that 
they would be rendered more able to resist 
the disease. They were then compelled to 
give up the use of liquors, and after that not 
a single new case occurred among them. The 
same has been observed in the yellow fevers 
that have visited the cities of the United 
States. Hard drinkers seldom escape and 
rarely recover. 

In most poor-houses, the majority of the in- 
mates are there either directly or indirectly 
from the use of alcoholic drinks. An inspector 
of the poor at Perth, said that of 769 paupers 
over half were of intemperate habits, and 
about three-eighths of the widows and orphans 
were left by intemperate husbands and fathers. 

It is well known that alcohol and crime 
are closely related, and our prisons are filled 
with persons sent there through drink. 
Statistics covering all the States of the United 
States show the cases of crime caused by in- 
temperance to be at least 70 per cent. of all 
the cases entered for prosecution. 

Dr. Gunn says of intemperance: “It 
produces fevers, feeds rheumat:sm, nurses the 
gout, welcomes epidemics, invites disease, im- 
parts pestilence, embraces consumption, 
cherishes dyspepsia, and encourages apoplexy 
and paralytical affections. It covers the land 
with idleness and poverty, disease and crime ; 
it fills our jails, supplies our alm-houses, and 
furnishes subjects for our asylums.” 


eee - 


We cannot always oblige, but we can 
speak obligingly. 
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ITEMS. 


_ ‘THE peach crop in the Hudson Rivery, 
is a failure this year. 


THERE is more snow in the Sijerng j 
has been known at this time in the segay 
twenty years. 


ArT the Electrical Exhibition to be og 
in Philadelphia next week, the ele 
Company of New York will exhibit q , 
ber of electrical devices showing measure 
ata distance. This Company claims t) 
means of one of their contrivances the ; 
ure upon a steam guage at any pointing 
manufacturing establishment can be regis 
in the office of the superintendent, As¢ 
ing the delicacy of other instruments 
by the Company, it is said the heig 
a barometer or thermometer can be 
tered the same as in the case of a steam y 
The old story of the man who wanie 
send a pair of boots by telegraph has, itis 
been realized in Tasted, Ayrton & Pe 
that country, have an electrical device 
which small packages can be sent swiftly 
a suspended wire, by means of an dé 
motor car attached to the wire and drawir 
electricity from the wire itself. This 
has been in operation in England, itis 
long enough to prove its practicability, 
Professor Houston has written Ayrton &Pq 
asking them to exhibit the apparatus, an 
has hopes of a favorable response. W.( 
Taylor, a photographer of this city, wills 
the application of electricity to the taki 
peetenes hs at night. During the exhibi 

e will, by means of the electric light, 
pictures both day and night. 


NOTICES. 


Ist, Ohio Yearly Meeting.) 
Pleasant, O. 

Ist, Centre Quarterly M 
Centre, Pa. 

Ist, Duanesburg, Duanesb'g 

4th, Salem, Woodstown, XN. 

6th, Whitewater, Fall Creek, 

6th, | River, Benjamin 


Ninth mo. 


8th, 


Baltimore, Gunpowder, 
llth, 


Haddonfield, Mount 

Prairie Grove, West Lib 
Iowa. 

Illinois Yearly Meeting, 
Palatine, Ill. 

Scipio Quarterly M 
Scipio, N. Y. 

Canada Half-Yearly 
ing, Yonge St. 
Indiana Yearly Me 
Waynesville, O. 


12th, 
15th, 
27th, 
29th, 


29th, 


Philadelphia First-day School Unioo 
meet at Race Street Meeting-house on 
day evening, Ninth mo. 12th, at 7} o’clod 

Annual Reports of the various schoo, 
are desired, and the general attendane 
Friends. 

Jos. M. TRUMAN, JR.,! ey 
EDWIN L. PEIRCE, } 





